THE STATES GENERAL OF  1614-1615
will observe with care that all sovereigns are strictly obliged
to maintain and preserve the Church in its authority, both
by conscience (as is manifest) and by reason of State,
since it is very certain that a prince could give his subjects
no better lesson in contempt for his power than by toler-
ating their interference with the power of the Almighty
God from whom he derives his own. These words com-
prise much, and I shall say no more on this/
Indeed, more explicit terms were not needed. The
affirmation was categorical; so far as the Church was con-
cerned, it rejected any interference by the civil powers,
and claimed the sole right to establish, if so it seemed fit,
a balancing force between Ultramontane claims and the
suzerainty of the French monarchy.
As regards Protestantism, all the historians have
noticed the tone of equity and moderation adopted by
Richelieu in his oration. He gave every appearance of
being inclined to moderation and conciliation in every
field: cas for those who, blinded by error, are living peace-
ably under your authority, we think of them only to long
for their conversion and to hasten this by our example,
our instruction, our prayers; and these are the only weapons
with which we desire to do battle.5 It cannot be doubted
that this wish for tolerance was spontaneous in Richelieu,
and that it was an exact interpretation of his character;
but, sincere or not, it was more adroit to use gentleness
and to seek to pour oil on the waters of conflict; to alienate
the Reformers by sternness or threats meant risking the
detachment from the nobility of all those members of it
who had taken part in the Protestant movement, and, by
the same token, it meant weakening the monarchy. The
velvet glove, therefore, was prudent from the political as
well as the religious point of view, even although inten-
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